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LENIN’S CHILDHOOD 


I often asked Lenin’s relatives about his childhood. His elder 
sister Anna was always willing to talk about his early years. 

“Volodya invariably rose at one and the same hour,” she told 
me. “School began at 8:30, and Volodya would wake up on his 
own exactly at seven. Nobody ever had to wake him. As soon as he 
awoke, he got out of bed—he never permitted himself to dally about 
in bed. He brushed his teeth, washed thoroughly and towelled 
himself briskly to the waist. Then he made his bed. We had a rule 
in the family that the children were to do their own chores. The 
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girls were supposed to see that their own clothes and the boys’ 
were in order and all holes were neatly darned. 

“Then Volodya glanced through the lessons he had done the 
evening before. In the meantime Mother cooked breakfast. We all 
gathered in the dining-room and ate up whatever was put before 
us. Volodya made a point of seeing that all the plates were cleaned. 
He himself had an excellent appetite and he would make fun of 
those who picked at their food. 

“You eat like you’re pulling a cartload of hay uphill,” he would 
rebuke a slow eater. “If you’re not careful, you’ll grow weak and 
sickly,” he often chaffed me. (I never felt like eating in the 
morning.) 

“From our windows, we could see horsecarts slowly making their 
way from ferry-landing on the Volga up the rise into town. Little 
Volodya had often seen what a struggle it was for the small peasant 
horses to pull a heavy load up the steep hill, even though the 
cart drivers did their best to help them. 

“Mother made lunch for all the children. Volodya would put his 
in his satchel and was very pleased when she also gave him an apple 
to go with it. He would meekly sit out the ten minutes stipulated 
by Mother, who did not allow us to go outside immediately after 
we had tea for fear we would catch cold. At exactly ten minutes 
past eight, Volodya would rise, kiss Mother and Father, put on his 
school uniform, buttoned it up according to regulation, and leave. 

“After he returned home from school, he would play in the 
yard for an hour or two, depending on the weather. 

“He was very fond of lapta (a game which combines elements of 
cricket and American baseball), tag and, most of all, Cossacks and 
Robbers. The children always elected him ataman. He was fair in 
playing games. A strong lad, he hated fighting, never took part in 
fights, and always stopped the game when tempers ran high. 

‘“This is not a game,’ he would say. ‘It’s a disgrace.’ 

“There were cases when he criticised his own behaviour in a 
game, saying that in being ataman, he had acted wrongly. 

“For dinner we all gathered at table and told each other and 
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our parents all the day’s events. Mother and Father would listen 
attentively. They took all our doings close to heart. 

“Mother insisted that one day a week, we should speak to her and 
each other in German, another, in French, and only every third in 
Russian. This helped us greatly to master foreign languages. Volodya 
had a perfect command of German and French. Later, on his own, 
he learnt English, Italian and Polish. At school, he enjoyed Greek 
and Latin lessons. Most pupils had trouble with these languages, 
but Volodya had a natural aptitude for them. 

“After dinner Volodya did his homework. Always, in all subjects 
he did more than had been assigned. He read a lot. At the end of 
every school year he received a certificate for excellent scholarship 
and good conduct, and he finished high school with a gold medal, 
the top pupil. 

“He kept his room clean, and all his books had newspaper covers. 
His notebooks were also neat. Once Volodya dropped a blob of 
ink on his copy-book. Thoroughly upset, he took out that particular 
leaf, sewed in another, and recopied the three pages he had just 
done. He always concentrated when he did his lessons and let nothing 
distract him. After finishing his homework, he would put the text¬ 
books and copy-books he would need the next day, into his satchel. 
The rest he put into a drawer of his desk or on the book-shelf. 
He had his own library for which he compiled a catalogue. 

“Free for the evening, Volodya played with his younger sisters 
with great zest. Then we all had supper exactly at eight, and at 
half past eight, Volodya went to brush his teeth, washed before 
going to bed, kissed everybody good night, went to bed and fell 
asleep at once. He was a spirited child, fond of romping about, 
but he obeyed Father and Mother implicitly. He always did as they 
told him. And everyone in the family was very fond of him.” 





FELT BOOTS 


Lenin was serving out his term of exile in the village of 
Shushenskoye in distant Siberia. Those were the years when the 
Social-Democratic Labour Party was in the making. Lenin was 
much concerned that it should include the finest members of the 
working class and revolutionary intellectuals, and he worked a great 
deal while in exile to achieve this. He wrote many articles. These 
articles had to be forwarded to his Party comrades who were at 
large and could have them published in an illegal Party newspaper. 
But how to arrange for the transportation? All his letters were read 
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by the police censors. Lenin gave 
much thought to the problem and 
finally decided to sew the articles 
between the soles of a pair of 
felt boots and send the boots in a 
parcel to veteran revolutionary Li¬ 
dia Mikhailovna Knipovich, who 
was living in Astrakhan under po¬ 
lice surveillance. 





Knipovich had several Party aliases: “Uncle”, “Grandpa” 
and “Grannie”. She was indeed much older than the rest of us. 

Vladimir Ilyich held her in high regard for her devotion to the 

cause of the revolution and her boldness in fulfilling Party 

assignments, however risky. He was sure “Grannie” would catch on 
to his trick, rip off the soles of the boots and then pass his articles 
on to the right people. 

Many years later Knipovich related this story to me. 

“It was a hot morning in late spring. The postman knocked 
on my door and handed me a receipt for a parcel that had arrived 
for me at the post office. ‘What could it be?’ I wondered. Off I 
hurried to the post office and showed them the receipt. Several 

minutes later, I was given the parcel. I saw it had been posted at 
Minusinsk, and the name of the sender was unfamiliar to me. What 
could it mean? I came home, opened the parcel eagerly, and found 
inside a pair of felt boots — worn but still good, and freshly soled. 
I looked inside and found a letter written in an unfamiliar hand. 
It ran something like this: ‘Dear Grannie, we are all very worried 
about your rheumatism. Doctors say that rheumatic legs need warmth. 
And we know you have no warm boots and are afraid that your 
feet may get worse because of all the fogs in Astrakhan and the 
closeness of the sea. The weather there is notoriously changeable. 
Please, wear these boots to keep your feet warm always. They are 
still quite strong, and they have double soles. We wear them all 
the time here in Siberia and are quite pleased with them. We are all 
well and hope you are, too. Nadya sends her special regards. She 
always speaks of you in the highest terms. I wish you all the best 
as well.’ An illegible signature followed. I had by then guessed that 
the parcel had been sent by Vladimir Ilyich. ‘But why felt boots,’ 
I wondered. I examined them carefully and decided to rip off the 
soles. Before starting on this operation, I locked the door and went 
to the darkest corner of the room, where nobody could see me from 
the window. Then I started carefully to pry the sole away. I saw 
a gleam of something white. Soon I was holding in my hands thin 
sheets of paper covered with tiny handwriting which I recognised 
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as Lenin’s. Those were his articles and a letter to the editors of 
our newspaper. So that was the idea of the felt boots! 1 put the 
articles in a secret hiding place under a floorboard. And I did wear 
the felt boots, explaining to the neighbours that I was doing so on 
doctor’s orders because my feet were rheumatic. I spon passed the 
articles to trustworthy people.” 

Later, when Vladimir Ilyich and his wife Nadezhda Konstanti¬ 
novna were in Geneva, I asked Nadezhda Konstantinovna why 
Vladimir Ilyich had sent hi$ articles to Knipovich, who was herself an 
exile and under police surveillance. This is how she explained it: 

Vladimir Ilyich knew that Knipovich was a wise woman and 
experienced in dealing with the police. He was sure she would 
discover the parcel’s “secret”. On the other hand, the fact that 
somebody was sending Knipovich felt boots would not surprise 
anyone: she was advanced in years and very likely to be suffering 
from rheumatism. And it would have never occurred to the local 
police that someone might be audacious enough to send illegal 
material to a person under open police surveillance. 

Vladimir Ilyich had sewn on the double soles himself, placing 
between them a copy of his articles written on very thin paper. 
When the job was completed, the paper could never be discovered 
by touch. 

Vladimir Ilyich was pleased with his work. He even joked that 
if things got really bad, he could earn his living as a cobbler. 

The hardest part of the job was getting the parcel to Minusinsk. 
Vladimir Ilyich made a sack of linen into which he put the boots 
and wrote the address in a disguised handwriting. The return address 
was fictitious to avoid getting anybody in trouble if the police 
discovered the ruse. Some merchants were passing through 
Shushenskoye at that time, and Vladimir Ilyich risked asking their 
coachman to mail the parcel from some place near Minusinsk. He gave 
the man ten rubles to cover the postage. The coachman placed the 
parcel on his seat and promised to do everything as requested and 
bring the receipt on the way back. 

Soon the merchants set out. Lenin had watched them getting 
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ready, and when they left, said 
confidently that he was sure all 
would be well. 

“That coachman has a kind fa¬ 
ce,” he said. “There’s no cunning 
in it.” 

A week later there was a knock 
on the window of the house 
where Lenin lived. Nadezhda Kon¬ 
stantinovna put on a shawl and 
went out. The coachman was stand¬ 
ing on the porch. 

“Are you the mistress?” he 
asked. “And where’s your husband?” 

Vladimir Ilyich saw through 
the window that somebody was 
talking to Nadezhda Konstanti¬ 
novna and came out, too. 

“Oh, here you are, sir,” the 
driver said joyfully. “Here is the 
receipt and the change.” 

“Thank you for the receipt,” 
said Vladimir Ilyich, “as for the 
change, you keep it for your 
trouble.” 

“But it wasn’t any trouble,” 
the coachman objected. “I cannot 
accept so much money for such 
a trifling job. This is not our way 
in Siberia. We help our neighbours 
for nothing here. And you and I 
are practically neighbours—my 
village is only a hundred miles 
away. So please, take your change.” 
He produced seven rubles. 


“And our way,” said Vladimir Ilyich, “is to send presents to chi: Iren. 
Have you any children?” 

“’Course I have, five of them. Some are already running 
their own, some are still clinging to their mother’s skirt, and 
is still a babe in arms...” 

“Excellent. Come and have some tea with us, and I’ll be bai 
in a jiffy.” 

Nadezhda Konstantinovna invited the coachman into the hous 

Vladimir Ilyich soon returned with a bagful of purchases- 
head scarf for the coachman’s wife, a lot of baranki (dry rolls) 
tied with a string, lollipops, some other sweets, and two primers. 

“This is for your wife and your children,” he said. “And here’s 
something for the baby.” He pulled two little painted dolls out of 
his pocket. “And this is for the next ones.” He fished out a dozen tin 
soldiers. “And the primers are for the bigger ones.” 

Nadezhda Konstantinovna wrapped the presents up and gave the 
parcel to the coachman. 

“Thank you kindly, sir. And what would be your name, please?” 

“My name is Vladimir, and my patronymic, Ilyich.” 

The coachman left with a bow. 

The receipt was immediately thrown into the burning stove. 

Several months later, Vladimir Ilyich was notified that “Grannie” 
was wearing the warm boots “with one sole” with great pleasure. 



HOW LENIN ESCAPED ARREST 


I remember well that day in 1905, when a big meeting of the 
Party organisation of St. Petersburg was to be held in a house 
standing in a lane between the embankments of the Fontanka and 
the Moika. At the appointed hour, a small group of us set out for 
the meeting. By the Alexandrinsky Theatre we saw several suspicious 
loiterers. Obviously they were police agents. We hasted to disperse. 

I turned off into a lane and there ran plump into Maria 
Alexandrovna Dubinina, a Party comrade. 

She gave me a stern look and made an imperceptible sign with 
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her hand. It could only mean that 
going to our meeting was not 
safe. 

“Where is Vladimir Ilyich?” 

I wondered. “Perhaps he’s already 
there in the secret flat? Perhaps 
they have already arrested him?” 

Lenin had recently returned 
to St. Petersburg from emigration, 
he had no legal status and had to 
keep changing his dwellings and 
passports. 

He was in the thick of Par¬ 
ty work. That year, the country was 
swept by the revolutionary movement. Lenin saw dozens of people, 
frequently attended Party meetings and ran the daily risk of being 
recognised by a police agent. 

On several occasions he had escaped arrest by a hair’s breadth. 

Maria Alexandrovna passed by. I crossed the street and entered 

a shop where I bought some trif¬ 
le. Coming out of the shop I turned 
and followed Maria Alexandrovna. 
She glanced over her shoulder 
and, on catching sight of me, at 
once entered a fruit shop. I followed 
her in. 

“What’s wrong?” I asked her. 
“It’s an ambush...” 

“Is he there?” I asked Maria 
Alexandrovna when the shop as¬ 
sistant walked off to get some app¬ 
les from a crate for me. 

“No.” 

“Nadezhda Konstantinovna?” 
“No.” 










We paid for our purchases and left the shop. 

What were we to do? How were we to warn Vladimir Ilyich? 
The only way was to intercept him on the way to the appointed 
place. 

Soon we met Nadezhda Konstantinovna who did not know where 
Vladimir Ilyich was either. 

We traipsed the lanes all around, meeting many comrades on 
the way, warning them about the danger and sending them to look 
out for Vladimir Ilyich. 

I was terribly worried. “Have we missed him? Has he been 
arrested?” 

After making endless rounds of the nearby lanes and meeting 
Maria Alexandrovna for a hundredth time, I felt close to despair. 
And then, turning onto a very narrow lane, we suddenly caught 
sight of Vladimir Ilyich. He was walking along unhurriedly, glancing 
to his right and left. When he saw us, he stopped short. He was not 
being followed. I signalled to him with my hand and muttered as 
I passed him: 

“Turn back! An ambush! They’re after us!” 

Without batting an eyelid, he went on his way and turned into 
a courtyard. I looked about: all was quiet. 

I followed Maria Alexandrovna into a little stationery shop. 
She bought something, taking her time about making her choice, 
while I stood at the window watching the street and occasionally 
telling her to hurry before the shop assistant got suspicious about me. 

Several minutes later, I saw Lenin emerge from the gate of the 
courtyard, look round and walk briskly back, in the direction from 
which he had come. 

Maria Alexandrovna quickly paid for her purchases, and we 
followed Lenin at a safe distance. We saw him hail a cab and ride 
off. Easy at heart, we turned back once again to tell the glad news 
to Nadezhda Konstantinovna and the other comrades who were 
still on the lookout for Lenin. But they guessed our news from our 
cheerful faces—Vladimir Ilyich had been warned and was out of 
danger. 
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Now we could all go. There were numerous agents scurrying 
about, staring cheekily into our faces. I had to make sure I had 
no “tail”, lest I bring police agents to the house I lived in. I did 
some meandering about the side-lanes and, upon reaching Nevsky 
Prospekt, dived into the crowd of passers-by. I then entered O. N. 
Popova’s bookshop, stayed a while in one of the back-rooms and 
then left by the back door and from there safely reached the Vperyod 
Bookshop, which was one of our secret meeting places. They knew 
about the ambush already. It was now obvious that agent-provoca¬ 
teurs had infiltrated our organisation, that our efforts at secrecy 
were useless and that worst of all, Lenin was in danger. 

“It was him they were after,” we said to each other. 

“He must leave St. Petersburg,” we decided. 

So we insisted that Lenin should, for a time, leave St. Petersburg. 

Soon he moved to Finland, a resort place called Kuokkala, where 
a flat was made ready for him at the villa “The Vase”. Here he 
wrote articles and booklets. And on many an occasion scorning 
danger, he came to St. Petersburg, to speak at workers’ meetings. 


Ill 



MOTHER’S PRESENT 


At one time, while in emigration, Lenin and his wife lived in 
Lausanne, on Lake Geneva. I often had occasion to visit them on 
Party business. Then Lenin decided to leave for a two-week hike 
about Switzerland, and I came to him to discuss our publications 
and also to agree on a forwarding address for the most urgent 
mail and newspapers. Lenin looked as pleased as Punch. 

“Come and have a look at the wonderful present Mother has 
sent Nadya and me,” he said. 
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We went down into the yard, and I saw brand- 
new bicycles, a man’s and a woman’s, freshly 
unpacked. 

“Just look at this splendour! It’s all Nadya’s doing. 
She once wrote to Mother that I liked cycling. Mother 
took it to heart, collected the necessary sum with all 
our family pitching in, and Mark Timofeyevich (Yeli- 
zarov, the husband of Lenin’s sister Anna) ordered 
these two bicycles in Berlin. Suddenly I get a notice 
from the Transport Society that there is a box waiting 
for me — where would I have it delivered? I thought 
perhaps it was some illegal literature, or books sent 
by a friend. So they brought the box — and this is 
what it contained! Aren’t they marvellous?” Lenin 
exclaimed enthusiastically, tightening some screws and 
pumping up the tires. “Good for Mother! Now Nadya 
and I can go wherever we please. We’re not taking 
the train, we’ll go cycling. We can pack our things on 
the luggage-carriers and won’t have to carry them 
on our backs now.” 

It was a pleasure to watch Lenin’s delight at the 
unexpected present. And it was obvious that the thing 
that gladdened him most was to receive a token of 
love from his mother and the rest of the family. 






MARIA ALEXANDROVNA 


Lenin was very fond of his mother. Maria Alexandrovna had 
brought up her children to be honest and hard-working. She was 
immeasurably fond of them and proud of their participation in the 
liberation movement. She knew their lives were hard, that they were 
constantly in danger, and she lived in perpetual fear for them. Her 
children were arrested, jailed, exiled to far-off regions. As an old wo¬ 
man, she sat for hours in cold prison reception rooms waiting for a 
chance to see her son or daughter for even a few brief minutes. Maria 
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Alexandrovna needed great inner reserves 
of strength to stand up to life’s hard¬ 
ships. 

During the Revolution of 1905, Vladimir 
Ilyich entered Russia illegally. The situation 
in the country was such that even under¬ 
ground, one ran a daily risk of arrest. Soon 
Lenin was forced to leave St. Petersburg. 

Maria Alexandrovna, who had only been 
with her son for a few days, again had to 
part with him for an unknown period. 

A terrible time had set in Russia. The 
revolution had been suppressed and the 
tsarist government was meting out harsh 
punishment to the revolutionaries. Many were 
executed, many sent to penal servitude and 
exile. The prisons were overflowing. 

At that time, it was incredibly difficult 
even to arrange a simple meeting with a 
comrade, to say nothing of carrying out 
revolutionary work. Still, I managed to visit 
Lenin’s sister Anna Ilyinichna, with whom his 
mother was living at the time. 

Maria Alexandrovna was amiable as usual, 
asked if I had any news of Volodya, if any¬ 
body had come from Finland or if any letters 
had arrived. 

Everyone who visited her shared every 
bit of news with this remarkable woman. 

...Years passed. It was now 1914. The 
First World War had begun. 

The war also affected Maria Alexandrovna’s children. Her 
youngest daughter, Maria, was a frontline nurse. 

Once, at about six in the morning, I was awakened by a telephone 
call. 
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I picked up the receiver. 

“Can you come at once, please,” I heard an old woman’s 
voice. 

“Who can it be?” I wondered. “Goodness! It’s Maria Alexandrovna!” 

“Yes, of course! I’ll be there in a minute,” I said, not daring to 
ask what had happened. 

“Please come quickly... Please... Maria is missing...” 

“That can’t be!” I hastened with my news: “She is alive 
and well. I received a letter from my wife yesterday, and she 
writes that she saw Maria not long ago. She’s working in a field 
hospital.” 

“Really?” the voice lost some of its desperateness. 

“Really and truly. I assure you...” 

“You are not deceiving me, are you?” 

“No, I am not, Maria Alexandrovna. I shall come at once and 
bring the letter, too.” 

“I’ll be waiting... Come soon.” 

“I’m off!” 

I hurried over and rang the bell. 

Maria Alexandrovna herself opened the door. She looked thin 
and terribly agitated. The bright spots on her wan face betrayed 
her inner turmoil. I read my wife’s letter to her. She gradually 
calmed down and began asking me searching questions. I showed 
her the postage stamp on the envelope, and suddenly she broke into 
a happy smile and thanked me profusely for the glad news I had 
brought her. 

“I didn’t sleep a wink all night from thinking of Maria. I was 
sure something terrible had happened to her...” 

And she invited me to have tea with warm rolls. 

I told her all I knew about her daughter: where my wife had met 
her (my wife was an army doctor), and how many kilometres from 
the front-line the meeting occurred, I assured her that Maria 
Ilyinichna was in no danger of being taken prisoner. 

I left Maria Alexandrovna with a firm promise to pass on to 
her every bit of news I got from the front. I also promised to write 
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to my wife at once and ask her to let me know more about Maria 
Ilyinichna. 


* * * 

Then the day came when Maria Alexandrovna passed away. She 
died of pneumonia, though nursed faithfully by her eldest daughter 
Anna. 

She was quiet and meek throughout her illness. 

“I know I shall not recover... My strength is ebbing,” she told 
me as I gave her teaspoonfuls of coffee. “I keep thinking of my 
Volodya... I shall never see him again... Give him my regards, my 
enormous love!” Tears welled up in her eyes. 

“Please, Mother, don’t upset yourself,” Anna Ilyinichna said, 
herself hardly able to contain her sobs. “We are all with you, and 
Volodya is with you too, and we all love you...” 

Maria Alexandrovna was wasting away. 

Two days later she died. 

We sent telegrams to Lenin abroad, and to Maria Ilyinichna at 
the front, but they were unable to come for the funeral. Lenin 
was in emigration, and Maria Ilyinichna was in a small field hospital 
with the wounded who depended upon her care. Our telegram only 
found her a fortnight later. 

We buried Maria Alexandrovna in Volkovo Cemetery in Petro- 
grad. 

The war had scattered Lenin’s friends and comrades. Only those 
who were in Petrograd were able to attend the funeral. Mark 
Yelizarov and I carried the coffin. We planted flowers on Maria 
Alexandrovna’s grave. 

Lenin was unable to return to Petrograd from Switzerland until 
the February 1917 revolution was accomplished in Russia. 

He was given a triumphant welcome by Petrograd’s workers, 
sailors and soldiers. 

The next day he visited his mother’s grave. 
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Always in control of his feelings, Vladimir Ilyich did not outwardly 
show his grief. 

But we knew how great his love for his mother had been, and 
we understood that that path in Volkovo Cemetery leading to a small 
grave was one of the hardest he had ever trodden. 

Surrounded by his sisters and friends, Vladimir Ilyich stopped 
before the grave, took off his hat and bared his head. He stood a 
long time in silence, pale and deeply moved. 

“Mummy, my dear Mummy!” he said barely audibly. 

And he made a low, silent bow to the grave of his dear mother. 



LENIN IS BACK 


By the end of March 1917 we received news that Lenin, who had 
been forced by tsarist persecution to live abroad and was in emigration 
in Switzerland, was taking the most energetic measures to return to 
Russia as soon as possible. 

An imperialist war was raging in Europe, the borders between 
states were closed, and crossing them was a difficult undertaking, 
for Lenin particularly. We knew that the governments of England 
and France, Russia’s allies in the war, were afraid to allow such 
a dangerous revolutionary to reach his home country. It was no use 
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counting on the support of the Provisional Government which had 
been formed in Russia after the overthrow of tsarism. Its members 
were all in the service of the bourgeoisie. They did not want Lenin 
to return and actually feared it. 

We Bolsheviks were carrying on revolutionary work everywhere, 
and our forces had grown considerably, because many comrades 
had returned from prison and exile. It was a tense, crucial time, and 
we felt acutely the need for Lenin’s guidance. 

Suddenly the news that Lenin was already in Sweden came, 
and a few days later, we heard that he had made his way to Finland. 
Then at last we learnt that he would arrive in Petrograd on the 
evening of April 3. 

We learnt about it only in the afternoon of that very day, and it 
was a Sunday. No newspapers would come out that day. The factories 
were not working, nor was the post office. But still, the Petrograd 
Committee of the Bolshevik Party managed to send out messengers 
with news of Lenin’s arrival to workers, sailors and soldiers. 

By 7 p. m., we had gathered at the building of the Petrograd 
Committee, and, with red banners unfurled, started for the Finland 
Railway Station. The nearer we came, the more workers we met. 
They were also on their way to meet Lenin. 
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The throng was getting thicker with every moment. Army de¬ 
tachments were marching past. Bands were playing, and revolutionary 
songs were sung. 

By the Finland Station we found the entire square and the 
nearby streets filled to overflowing with thousands of workers and 
soldiers. They had come to welcome Lenin, and should the need 
arise, to protect him from the enemies of the revolution. 

Several powerful armoured cars rolled up. It was twilight already. 
Very little time remained till the train was due. Then we saw columns 
of Kronstadt sailors marching along the embankment fully armed. 

After receiving the news of Lenin’s impending arrival in Petrograd 
the sailors gave the signal of “Battle stations!” and were lined up 







within minutes. Immediately they 
detailed detachments for the Guard 
of Honour at Finland Station and 
the bodyguard for Lenin’s personal 
protection. 

The Gulf of Finland was not 
yet cleared of ice, so the sailors 
sent their representatives to Petro- 
grad on an ice-breaker. They were 
urged to arrive on time by all me¬ 
ans. And time was very short. 
The ice-breaker made good time, 
then the sailors got on speed 
launches which landed near the 
Liteiny Bridge on the Neva. 

They made it on time and for¬ 
med the Guard of Honour at the 
platform. There were another twen¬ 
ty minutes left till the train’s ar¬ 
rival. 

“Please tell Vladimir Ilyich 
that the sailors would like him to 
say a few words to them,” one 
of the sailors told me. 

The final minutes of waiting 
dragged on interminably. At last 
the headlights of the locomotive 
appeared in the misty distance. 
We caught sight of the snake-like 
form of the train with lighted 
windows at the bend. It was 
coming nearer and nearer... 

We all rushed to the carriages. 
Vladimir Ilyich appeared from 
carriage 5, followed by Nadezhda 









Konstantinovna and some comrades. 

“Ten-shun!” came the thunderous command, addressed to the sailors’ 
Honour Guard, armed workers’ detachments and army troops lined 
up on the platform and out in the square. 

The bands broke out into a flourish, and the guards presented arms. 

At once all voices were hushed, only the music was heard. 
Suddenly the crowd heaved and there was a united, formidable 
“Hurrah!” the likes of which I had never heard before. 

Vladimir Ilyich greeted us joyfully and started off at his brisk 
pace, but at that moment another “Hurrah!” burst out. He stopped 
in confusion and asked: “What is all this?” 

“These are revolutionary troops and workers welcoming you to 
Petrograd,” somebody answered. 

Deeply moved, Lenin walked past the Guard of Honour. I told 
him that the sailors hoped he would speak to them. So he stopped 
and addressed them with some heartfelt words. 

When Lenin emerged from the doors of the railway station, there 
was another mighty “Hurrah!” The blaring of the bands, revolutionary 
songs, and shouts of greeting merged into a mighty roar, as majestic 
as the sound of the surf. 

Searchlights flashed overhead. This weird tremulous light created 
a special festive mood. 

Lenin mounted the platform improvised on an armoured car. 
A restrained rumble rolled across the square, and the strong crowd 
of thousands grew still. 

Lenin paused a few seconds, then started speaking. 

After many years of exile, this was his first speech to the people. 
He called on the workers, soldiers and sailors to continue the fight 
until they took state power into their own hands. He finished his 
speech with the words: 

“Long live the socialist revolution!” 



LENIN TAKES A VACATION 

In the summer of 1917, Lenin began to show signs of overwork. 
He could not sleep at night, his face was wan and he suffered from 
terrible headaches. We all saw that he was feeling unwell and insisted 
that he take a vacation. 

At that time I was about to leave for Mustamiaki, a suburb of 
Petrograd where my family was living in a country villa rented 
for the summer. Lenin had promised to come stay with us several 
times, but could not find the time in the end. This time, as I left, 
I reminded Lenin, Nadezhda Konstantinovna his wife and Maria 
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Ilyinichna his sister once again that we had rooms waiting for them, 
but I did not really hope he would be able to wrest himself out 
of the Petrograd furnace. 

And suddenly, on the next day, what do I see but Demyan Bedny, 
a revolutionary poet, striding across our garden path followed by 
Lenin with an overnight bag and Maria Ilyinichna. So he had decided 
to take a vacation after all. 

According to the rules of Party secrecy, he had not come straight 
to us from the station, but took a cab to Demyan Bedny’s place, 
and from there, after the cabbie had left, they set out on foot for 
our villa, a distance of about a mile. 

...Night fell, and we all gathered on the verandah. It was 
wonderfully quiet. The wind was blowing waves of fine evening 
mist. The bright crimson sunset painted the vistas pink and gold. 
The vast lake was like burnished steel. At first timidly, then more 
and more boldly and resoundingly, the night-birds started singing. 
Somewhere close by, bats swooped about soundlessly, rushing away 
in a panic whenever an owl hooted. 

Vladimir Ilyich sat leaning back in his armchair, deep in thought. 
The others were silent, too. It was unimaginably quiet. 

“How wonderful!” Vladimir Ilyich said almost inaudibly. 

He rose and walked silently to his room. My wife Vera, a doctor, 
knowing he suffered from insomnia, offered him a glassful of greenish 
liquid that would make him sleep. He drank it obediently and walked 
slowly upstairs. 

“I do hope he will sleep,” Vera said. 

We, who had stayed below, talked in whispers and walked on 
tip-toe, afraid to disturb the quiet of that wonderful June evening. 
In the morning we learned that Lenin had actually fallen asleep 
and had awaked feeling much refreshed. 

Each day he felt better. Often he and Maria Ilyinichna joined 
us in walks to the lake. He liked sitting on its shore. Several times, 
I went swimming with him. 

Vladimir Ilyich was a wonderfully strong swimmer. He would 
swim far out into the vast lake, lie on his back and there stay a 
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long time, floating on the waves. 

I warned Vladimir Ilyich that there were cold undercurrents in 
the lake, that it was of volcanic origin and very deep, that it also 
had vortices and deep pools, and that many people had drowned 
in it. In other words, that he’d better take care and not swim out 
too far. 

But my warnings had no effect. 

“So a lot of people have drowned here, you say?” he asked. 

“Yes. And some quite recently...” 

“Never mind, I won’t drown...” 

“So there’re cold undercurrents, you say? That’s too bad... Never 
mind. I’ll warm myself in the sun.” 

“So you say it’s deep?” 

“Couldn’t be deeper!” 

“Well, I must try and dive to the bottom.” 

Trying to frighten him away was useless, I could see. 

My warnings only made him eager to test his strength, as they 
would any true sportsman. 

Before I could bat an eyelid, he would be taking a running 
dive into the lake and disappear. And he would not reappear for 
so long that I would be overcome with terrible premonitions. 

Then I’d see him diving out somewhere far away, and turning 
over onto his back to rest, or jumping out to the waist, smoothing 
his hair down. He would wipe his face and shout to me: 

“Come on, it’s wonderful here! Marvellous!” 

And then he would disappear again. I’d wait and wait... Still 
no Lenin. Then the head would appear again, still further off, 
barely visible. He’d float on his back, then break into a crawl, so 
fast he would be receding with the speed of a cutter. Then he would 
disappear again... 

At last he seemed to have decided to swim back. He turned on 
his back and swam that way, also very fast. His arms were flailing 
rapidly. He came nearer and nearer, but just when I expected him 
to start walking out, he could not deny himself the pleasure of 
diving once again, and then again. 
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“Oh, when will he ever come out?” I groaned inwardly. 

At last he was standing on the bottom near the shore, but no, he 
did not come out at once; he started making waves and sending 
them to the shore. Then he ran to me through the shallows. 

He was extremely pleased. He praised the lake. He praised the 
layers of water of different temperatures. He said he had gotten into 
a cold current and felt as though he were frozen, and then had 
warmed himself in the sun. 

I was terribly afraid for Lenin. The lake was indeed treacherous. 
Even the Finnish fishermen who had been born on the lake did not 
dare to swim out too far. 

What was I to do? 

I decided to get myself a boat without his knowing it and keep 
it hidden not far from the place where he went swimming. I was a 
good rower, had even taken prizes at rowing competitions. So I 
went out to hire a boat. People asked me: 

“Who was it that went swimming with you yesterday?.. He’s 
a first-rate swimmer!” 

“He is a sailor from the Baltic Sea fleet, a distant relative of 
mine,” I improvised for the sake of our privacy. “He came here 
on leave, but when he saw his native element, he just dived in like 
a duck...” 

“It’s easy to see he’s a sailor. He swims like a fish!” 

So news spread all over town about a wonderful swimmer who 
was an officer in the Baltic Fleet. 



THE SOCIETY OF CLEAN PLATES 


We were all sitting round the table in the verandah. There were 
three children among us, two little girls and a boy. They had tied 
their napkins and were sitting quietly waiting for soup to be served. 
Vladimir Ilyich was talking in undertones, casting glances at the 
children now and then. The children barely touched the soup; Lenin 
eyed them disapprovingly, but said nothing. The same thing was 
repeated with the main course — almost all their food remained 
on the plates. 

“Aren’t you members of the Society of Clean Plates?” Vladimir 
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Ilyich asked loudly, addressing himself to the little girl Nadya, who 
was sitting on his right. 

“No,” Nadya answered in a small voice and looked at the other 
children in dismay. 

“And you? Not a member either?” Lenin asked the other girl 
and the boy. 

“No, we aren’t,” the children answered. 

“Why not? Why haven’t you joined yet?” 

“We didn’t know; we’ve never heard of such a society,” the 
children babbled. 

“And a great pity it is. It is a wonderful society.” 

“But we know nothing about it,” Nadya said. 

“On the other hand, you’re not really suitable for that society. 
They wouldn’t accept you,” Lenin said seriously. 

“Won’t they? Why not?” the children asked in a chorus. 

“Don’t you know why? Look at your plates! How could you be 
accepted into such an important society when you leave all your 
food on your plates?” 

“We’ll eat everything up in a jiffy!” the children assured him and 
set to. 

“Well, if you mend your ways, then you have a chance. Children 
who always clean their plates, even get special badges," Vladimir 
Ilyich went on. 

“Badges? What sort of badges?” the children asked. “How can 
we join?” 

“You must submit an application.” 

“To whom?” 

“To me.” 

As soon as the children left the table, they ran to their room to 
write the applications. 

A quarter of an hour later, they returned and handed the paper 
to Vladimir Ilyich. 

Vladimir Ilyich read the application through, corrected three 
mistakes and wrote his resolution in the left upper corner: “To 
be admitted.” 



THE FIRST DAY OF THE OCTOBER 
REVOLUTION 


The October Revolution was in the making. All Petrograd was in 
a turmoil. Everybody was in a state of expectation. Smolny teemed 
with people. 

Smolny Institute was the headquarters of the Bolsheviks. Here 
sat the Military and Revolutionary Committee. Here, too, was Lenin’s 
office. He greeted all and pumped them about the events of the day 
and particularly about what was happening at the approaches to the 
Winter Palace. 

The news that Lenin was at the Smolny spread quickly. Many 
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came to see him. Some people 
who had no business with Lenin 
also peeked into the room. Cor¬ 
respondents, especially those who 
represented foreign newspapers, 
were particularly persistent. They 
probably noticed that streams of 
people always made for this par¬ 
ticular room and concluded that 
the centre of the armed uprising 
must be located there. 

Reliable guards had to be pos¬ 
ted at doors. 

In one of the larger rooms of 
Smolny, 500 armed workers were 
stationed. It was decided to select 
some 75 of their number to guard 
Smolny. 

A handsome young commander 
with curly hair escaping from 
under his cap called out in a res¬ 
trained but clear voice: “Fall in!” 

Within a second, the detach¬ 
ment was in formation. There was 
complete silence. The sentries stood 
immobile by the doors. The com¬ 
mander said he needed 75 people who were prepared to defend 
Smolny till their dying breath. 

The entire formation stepped forward. The commander selected 
75 volunteers and appointed a commander and two deputies. 

“You are entrusted with a great responsibility,” he said. 

At once the clerks began making out passes. Pass No. 1 was 
issued to Lenin. 

“What is this?” he asked. “A pass? What for?” 

“We want to make sure nothing untoward happens... We have 
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appointed a guard for Smolny. There, have a look.” 

Lenin looked out of the door and saw a detachment standing in 
faultless formation. 

“What smart lads,” he said. “A wonderful sight,” he commented 
admiringly. 

Sentries were posted outside and inside the door into Lenin’s 
office. A direct telephone connection to the commander of the 
detachment was laid. 

And the visitors kept coming. 

...Lenin was very worried about the delay in the siege of the 
Winter Palace, where the Provisional Government was hiding under 
the protection of military cadets. 




w 


The Pavlovsky Guards Reg¬ 
iment, which had sided with the 
forces of the Revolution, was or¬ 
dered to occupy the streets which 
adjoined the Palace Square. 

The regiment encircled the 
palace. 

Then a troop of sailors arrived. 
At once, straight off the march, 
they crossed the Palace Square, 
making short spurts and dropping 
down again, and occupied positions 







at the approaches to the Winter Palace. Soon the storming of the 
Winter Palace began. It continued for several hours. 

At last the sailors, with the soldiers of the Pavlovsky Regiment 
and the Red Guards close on their heels, rammed open the huge 
entrance doors of the palace and broke into the premises. 

On the Neva, the cruiser Aurora stood at its moorings. It was 
ordered to train its guns on the palace. The same order was issued 
to the gunners of the Peter and Paul Fortress. 

Shots from the Aurora and the fortress had given the signal for 
the storming to begin. 

Soon the Red Guards, soldiers and sailors commanded the main 
points of the palace — entrances, exits and staircases. On the night 

of October 25-26 the Winter Pa¬ 
lace was seized by the revolutionary 
forces. The Provisional Govern¬ 
ment was arrested and sent under 
guard to the Peter and Paul For¬ 
tress. Prime Minister Kerensky ma¬ 
naged to escape disguised as a wo¬ 
man in a car belonging to the Ame¬ 
rican Embassy. 


A soldier of the motorcycle 
corps, dressed in a black leather 
jacket and leather breeches wal¬ 
ked along Smolny corridor at a brisk 
military gait. Across his shoulder 
was slung a map-case which he held 
in his left hand. 

“Where is the headquarters of 
the Military and Revolutionary 
Committee?” he demanded from 


the two Red Guards posted at the door of Lenin’s office. 

“Who do you want?” 

“Lenin. I have a message for him.” 

The sentry turned to his comrade and said: 

“Go and call the corporal. Here’s a courier without a pass. 
He’s demanding to see Lenin.” 

The corporal came out. He asked who had sent the courier. 

“Commander-in-Chief Podvoisky. From the Winter Palace.” 

“Come along.” 

“A message,” the cyclist said, entering the anteroom of Lenin’s 
office. “For Lenin.” 

Vladimir Ilyich came out. 

“What is the message, comrade?” 

“Are you Lenin?” 

The cyclist was staring at Lenin with curiosity. His eyes shone 
brightly. He unfastened the flap of his map-case quickly, produced 
a sheet of paper and handed it to Lenin as if it were something 
very precious. Then he saluted and repeated: 

“A message!” 

“Thank you, Comrade,” Lenin said and stretched out his hand 
to the cyclist. 

The man shook hands with Lenin in embarrassment, smiled, saluted 
again, turned smartly on his heel, and left at a brisk pace. 

As he walked, he placed the receipt Lenin had given him in his 
bag. 

“The Winter Palace taken; Provisional Government arrested; 
Kerensky escaped,” Lenin read out the message out loud. 

As soon as he finished, a “Hurrah” was started and caught 
up by the Red Guards in the anteroom. 

In a moment, the “Hurrah!” had spread all over Smolny. 

* * * 

At about four in the morning, dead tired but terribly excited, 
we left Smolny and set off for home. I had invited Vladimir Ilyich 
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to spend the rest of the night at my place after telephoning the 
Red Guard Headquarters of my district and asking them to check 
the streets. 

As we walked out of Smolny, we found ourselves in complete 
darkness. The city had no lights. We got into a car and went to 
my place. 

Lenin, obviously dead-tired, dozed off in the car. At home we 
had an improvised supper. I wanted to make Lenin as comfortable 
as possible. It took a lot of arguing to make him agree to lie down in 
my bed in a separate small room, where he would have at his 
disposal a desk with , an ink-pot and paper and a book-case. Finally 
Lenin agreed and we retired. 

I made my bed in the room next to his, on a sofa, but I decided 
to stay awake until I was sure Lenin had fallen asleep. 

For greater security, I locked the door, put the chain on, and 
laid out my revolvers in readiness — you never knew but some 
counter-revolutionary band might try to break in to arrest or even 
kill Lenin — anything was possible in those days. 

I also made a list of all the telephone numbers of my comrades, 
of Smolny and the district workers’ committees so as not to forget 
in an emergency. 

Lenin had put out the light in his room. I kept listening — had 
he fallen asleep? No sound was coming from his room and I had 
started to doze off when suddenly, the light in his room was switched on 
again. 

I listened. I heard him get out of bed almost noiselessly, open 
the door to my room a chink, make sure I was “asleep, then 
tiptoe to the desk. He sat down, took some paper, and became 
immersed in his work. I could see him through the half-open door. 

Lenin wrote, then crossed out what he had written, leafed through 
some books, reading passages in them, wrote again, and finally, 

it seemed, began making a clean copy. 

Day was already breaking; the autumnal Petrograd sky had turned 
from black to grey when Lenin finally switched off the light, got 
in bed, and fell asleep. I slept, too. 
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In the morning I asked my family to be as quiet as possible, 
explaining that Lenin had been working all through the night and was 
certainly very tired. 

But suddenly the door to his room was flung open, and out 
he came, fully dressed, vigorous and fresh, jolly and full of jokes. 

“My congratulations to you all on the first day of the Socialist 
Revolution!” he announced. 

There was not a trace of fatigue in his face. He looked as 
though he had had a full night’s rest, whereas in actual fact he had 
had, at most, some two or three hours’ sleep after a most intense 
twenty-hour-long working day. 

Other comrades came round. When we sat down at the table to have 
our morning tea, and Nadezhda Konstantinovna, who had also spent 
the night at our place, came out, Lenin produced some cleanly 
copied sheets of paper from his pocket and read us his famous 
Decree on Land, on which he had been working during those 
decisive days. 

Soon we started for Smolny, on foot, and then took a tram. 
Lenin beamed when he saw that there was perfect order in the streets 
of the city. 

That same evening, after the All-Russia Congress of Soviets had 
passed the- Decree on Peace, Lenin read his Decree on Land, which 
was enthusiastically adopted by the Congress. 




SOLDIERS’ BREAD 


The Party of Bolsheviks, having taken power, began to attend to 
the most urgent state business. The people wanted peace, an end to 
the war with Germany which had been started by the tsar. The 
peasants wanted land, but it had to be taken away from the landlords. 
The food situation was very bad and urgent measures had to be 
taken to improve the supply of foodstuffs to the cities, which were 
on the brink of starvation. The new Soviet Government had its work 
cut out for it. 

The first thing it did was to confiscate trainloads of grain which 
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belonged to the capitalists and we¬ 
re awaiting unloading in the 
Petrograd freight yards. Large sto¬ 
res of flour were also discovered 
hidden away by the city’s millers 
and bakery owners. 

Thanks to all these measures, 
the bread ration was increased 
to a pound a day in Petrograd. But 
new supplies were not forthcoming 
from the provinces, and soon the 
ration had to be cut down again. 
In the end, it was only an eighth 
of a pound. Then came the day when 
the commandant of Smolny, the 
seat of the Soviet Government, 
told me the sad news that all 
grain reserves had been exhausted, 
and even the eighth of a pound 
could not be issued any more. 

I hastened to the Management 
of the Council of People’s 
Commissars. They were expecting 
telegrams from the provinces about 
the dispatch of grain to Petrograd. 

It was about seven in the mor¬ 
ning. Some time later, a demobilized 
soldier came into the Management 
office. By then peace treaty with 
Germany had already been con¬ 
cluded, and soldiers often dropped 
in before leaving for home. We 
issued them booklets with the text 
of the Decree on Land which had 
been passed by Soviet power. 




I was sorting the mail and asked the soldier to wait a while. 
He was standing behind the barrier that separated the office from 
the reception room and was watching everything with curiosity. 
Presently Manya, our maid, came to see me. 

“What shall I do, Vladimir Dmitriyevich? We don’t have a piece 
of sugar or a slice of bread — only tea and salt.” She was carrying 
a tray on which stood a glass of tea and a saucer with salt. “How 
am I going to take this to Lenin? He must have some nourishment!” 
She was almost crying. 

The soldier was listening to our conversation. 

“Not on your life,” he suddenly broke in. “Lenin must have food 
by all means!” 

He threw down his soldier’s knapsack, took a folding knife from 
the top of his boot, opened the knife, untied the sack, took out a loaf 
of bread and with one resolute sweep of the knife cut it into two. 
One half he put back into the sack, and the other he placed on 
Manya’s tray, saying: “This is for Lenin.” 

“Thank you, soldier!” Manya cried gladly and hastened into 
Lenin’s office. 

Several minutes later Vladimir Ilyich opened the door of his 
office and called out loudly to the soldier: 

“Thank you, dear comrade. I have never yet tasted such 
wonderful soldiers’ bread!” 

“Is that him? Lenin himself? My, my!” the soldier uttered in 
confusion. “So that is what Lenin is like... A nice man. Thanking 
me so warmly for a small thing like a piece of bread. He’s one of us, 
Lenin is!” 



THE SOVIET STATE EMBLEM 

Everything was being done anew in Russia. We also needed a 
new state emblem, one that would be unlike any that had ever 
existed in history, an emblem of the world’s first state of workers 
and peasants. 

In early 1918 a design for the new emblem was brought to me, 
and I at once took it to Lenin. 

He was engaged in a discussion with Sverdlov and Dzerzhinsky 
and a group of comrades. I laid the drawing on the desk before 
him. 
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“What’s this? A state emblem? Very interesting! Let’s have a look 
at it!” He began to examine the drawing. 

Everybody who was in the room surrounded Lenin and also looked 
at the drawing. 

Against a red background radiated the rays of a rising sun, and 
the whole was enclosed within a border of wheat sheaves; in the 
centre were the crossed hammer and sickle, and from the binding 
of the sheaves up toward the sunrays was aimed a sword. 

“Very interesting!” said Lenin. “The idea is sound, but why the 
sword?” He passed his gaze round. “Of course we are fighting, 
and we shall go on fighting until we consolidate the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and until we chase all White Guards and inter¬ 
ventionists from our soil. But violence is not our leading principle. 
All conquests are alien to us. We do not attack, we merely beat 
off our enemies. Ours is a defensive war, and the sword is not our 
symbol. We must hold it firmly in our hands to protect our proletarian 
state as long as we have enemies, as long as we’re attacked and 
threatened, but this does not mean it will be so always. When the 
brotherhood of all the world’s peoples is proclaimed, we won’t need 
the sword any longer. No, we must remove the sword from the emblem 
of our socialist state.” And with a fine sharpened pencil, he crossed 
out the sword on the drawing. “Otherwise the design is very good. 
Let us approve it provisionally and then discuss the design once again 
at a meeting of the Council of People’s Commissars. We must do 
it soon.” 

And he put his signature on the drawing. 

The artist, who had been listening attentively to Lenin’s words, 
promised to bring the new sketch soon. 

When he came with the new design, the sculptor Andreyev 
was in Lenin’s office. 

Lenin was receiving visitors, and the sculptor was sitting quietly 
on the sofa making sketches of Lenin in preparation for a sculpture 
he was planning to do. 

They examined the draft of the emblem. There was no sword 
in the drawing, and the emblem was crowned with a star. 
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Andreyev looked at the drawing, too. 

“What do you think of it?” Lenin asked him. 

“I think it’s fine, but there are one or two things...” 

Andreyev took a pencil and, with the artist’s permission, made a 
new drawing. He made the sheaves thicker and the sun-rays brighter. 
As a result, the emblem gained in expressiveness. The star was 
clearly five-pointed, and the slogan “Workers of All Countries, 
Unite!” more easily discernible. 

This design of the emblem of the Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic, with Lenin’s modifications, was approved in the 
year 1918. 

It was understandable to all working people who were fighting 
against the enemies of their own Soviet state. 

The five-pointed star which crowns the emblem became the 
emblem of our army — the red star worn by soldiers on their caps. 





AT THE KREMLIN 

Brisk clear steps resounded in the still empty corridor early in 
the morning. It was Lenin hurrying from his apartment at the Kremlin 
to the Council of People’s Commissars. The sentry at the door of 

his office stood at attention and saluted proudly and joyfully. 

“Good morning, Comrade,” Lenin greeted him amiably. 

“Good morning. Comrade Lenin!” the stalwart sentry from the 
Kremlin army commanders’ school responded loudly. 

As soon as the door closed behind Lenin onto a simple light 
room, work demanding great concentration began. He was a great 
stickler for order. Glancing at the desk where the morning mail 
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was already laid out, and, separately, a pile of telegrams from the 
fronts, he invariably began with reading through this particular 
pile —r doing it so quickly one imagined he could not possibly have 
grasped the meaning. But grasp it he did, and more than that, he 
remembered them all by heart after that one cursory reading and 
quoted them later word for word — never making a mistake in 
figures, as though he had spent a long time memorising them. He 
always knew the time the telegram had been sent and received, 
and, of course, the distances marched by troops, travelled by trains, 
the number of men in units, the numbers of cannon, rifles, carriages 
and locomotives. 

Had I not witnessed dozens and hundreds of times this lightning- 
like reading of documents, I would never have believed it possible. 
What an amazing memory and lightning-like perception one had 
to possess to embrace all that the astounding brain of this man of 
true genius embraced. 

After looking through the telegrams he went over to the maps — 
one, another, a third... There were maps hung all over the walls, and 
on all, the front-lines were marked with his own hand. Enemies 
were making a concerted attack on the young socialist republic. 
There were many of them: counterrevolutionaries and foreign 
interventionists. 

Vladimir Ilyich marked the changes that had taken place according 
to the latest reports. After he had marked everything, he went to 
his desk and started writing one telegram after another. Telephones 
began to jangle, telephone conversations followed one another, trunk- 
calls were made to front headquarters — in the south, north, east 
and west. The working day had started. 

It went on like this day after day, week after week, month after 
month. There was no end of problems of state, one more complex 
than another. And he also worked on new books, wrote brochures, 
articles and leaflets. 

Despite this inhuman load, he was always even-tempered, 
restrained, brief and vigorous. He possessed a seemingly inexhaustible 
source of strength, inspiration, creativity, energy and will. 



LENIN ATTENDS A SCHOOL NEW YEAR PARTY 


“Would you like to attend a children’s party?” Lenin once asked me. 

“Sure,” I answered. 

“Well then, get hold of some gingerbread, sweets, crackers and 
toys — I don’t care how you do it — and we shall go to a school 
party tomorrow. I have to visit Nadya, and the children will have a 
thrill. Here’s money for the expenses.” 

The year 1919 was a hard one, cold and hungry. The Civil War 
was raging in the country, all available foodstuffs were being sent 
to the troops. The food situation in the cities was very difficult. 
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We managed, by joint effort, 
to get hold of some nice things 
and sent them on to the school 
so that the children and their 
teachers could make ready for 
a New Year party. 

The next day, as had been 
agreed, Lenin went to the school 
where Nadezhda Konstantinovna 
was then taking a rest. The great 
leader was expected, and when 
accompanied by his wife and 
sister, he entered the room where 
the Christmas-tree was standing 
resplendent, the children eagerly 
surrounded him. 

“What shall we play? Come 
on, tell me quickly!” a little girl 
demanded. 

“Left have a dance around 
the Christmas-tree,” Lenin 
suggested. “And we shall also sing. 
And then we can play Cat and 
Mouse...” 


“Very well!” the little girl 
cried clapping her hands. The 
others also clapped and voiced their agreement. 

“Well then, what are we waiting for? Give me your hand! 
Let’s all join in the dance!” 

A circle of children and grown-ups was immediately formed. 
Lenin started tripping round the tree, followed by everybody. 

“Well, start a song!” Lenin addressed the little girl who had asked 
what they were going to play, and she began to sing. 

All took up the song about the Christmas-tree and danced round 
and round. Lenin sang lustily. 
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At that moment the tree went 
ablaze with multicoloured lights— 
a surprise prepared by the school 
electrician. He had found small 
electric lamps, and late at night, 
had done the wiring, weaving the 
lamps among the branches. The 
children squealed with delight. 

Lenin took an unaffected in¬ 
terest in the fun. 

The children showered him 
with questions, and he managed 
to answer every one. For his part, 
he also asked them questions and 
riddles — I was amazed that he 
should know and remember so well. There was constant laughter 

around the tree. 

“Now let’s play Cat and Mouse! Remember we agreed?” Lenin 

urged the children. 

Again a circle was formed, and 
again Lenin was in the thick 
of the game. He played with great 
gusto, warding off the cat and 
protecting the mouse. The children 
enjoyed themselves immensely. 

After the game there was a chat. 
The children spoke to him 
simply, without the least shyness. 
They had already accepted him as 
one of them. They dragged him 
away from the other adults and 
seated him at their own table to 
drink tea, heaping jam on his saucer, 
each eager to please him in some 
way. Vladimir Ilyich cracked 





walnuts for them, poured tea into 
saucers because the glasses were 
too hot, pushed sweets over and 
looked at the children tenderly, as 
if they were his own. 

Lenin was very fond of children, 
and children were, aware of it. 
He quickly learnt their names and, 
amazingly, never once made a 
mistake. The children just wouldn’t 
let him go. 


After tea, they took him to the other rooms, saying they wanted 
to share a secret with him. They brought him to their pets’ corner 
and showed him a jackdaw with a broken wing, a sparrow who had 
lost half of its tail in a battle with a cat, a grass-snake, a baby hedgehog 
and a frog. Then they brought their drawings to show him, and their 
journal. 

Lenin became so involved in their affairs, one might have thought 
he had never done anything else in his life besides working with 
schoolchildren. At last the presents were distributed, and it was 
time for us to go. The children saw our party off with 
cries of “Come again!” Lenin took a warm farewell of his little 
friends. It had been a wonderful party. The children wrote him 
letters long afterwards, and despite his many other responsibilities, 
he always answered them. 




A WALK 


While Lenin was ill after being severely wounded by a terrorist, 
endless letters streamed in, and workers’ delegations came to inquire 
after his health. Everybody was terribly concerned. When Lenin 
began to improve and was even allowed to take walks, there was a 
sense of enormous relief. Still, the workers persisted, if he is getting 
better, when shall we be allowed to see him? 

We asked the doctors when it would be possible for Lenin to speak 
at a meeting. The answer was no earlier than in three months’ 
time. It was then decided to make a film of Lenin. The filming was 
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entrusted to the cameraman Boltyansky. He was warned to make sure 
Lenin was not aware he was being filmed, lest he refuse point-blank. 
It was agreed that Boltyansky would come to the Kremlin on a nice 
sunny day and position his cameras behind corners along the asphalt 
walk that ran past the building of the Arsenal and as far as the Tsar- 
Cannon. That was Lenin’s usual route. 

We decided to carry out this important undertaking as soon as 
possible so we could make many copies of the film to show the 
workers and all Soviet people that Lenin was still convalescing but 
already able to take walks. 

It was September 1918. The day was bright and sunny. 

We telephoned Boltyansky to get ready, and reminded Lenin that 
he had been ordered by the doctors to take his walk at one o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Lenin was ready and willing. 

At the appointed time, 1 again reminded Vladimir Ilyich about 
the walk. He rose quickly, put on his cap and said: “I’m not going 
to wear a coat — it’s such a nice warm day.” 

Boltyansky had made everything ready. Vladimir Ilyich and I walked 
out of the door chatting about various matters and made for the 
asphalt walk. 

All this was captured on film — from the moment he left the 
building to the time he came back. 

As we walked, absorbed in our conversation, the cameramen did 
their best to catch Lenin’s every movement, taking care at the same 
time to keep out of his sight. Had he seen them, he might have 
interrupted his walk and left in a huff. 

To make sure they got some footage of Lenin on his own, 

I lagged behind a little. Vladimir Ilyich noticed and said: “What’s 
that, my dear sir? We’ve gone for a walk together, so let’s walk 
together.” 

I caught up with him at once, and we continued our 
chat. 

Thus we reached the Tsar-Cannon. When I suggested that we go on 
further, Lenin said: 
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“It’s a tempting suggestion, but I have no time: I must write a 
little bit and receive two comrades before four.” 

$ 

So we started back. Suddenly Lenin said: “Look at that 
man running along with a tripod on his shoulder! Why, he’s a camera¬ 
man!” 

“That’s right, he is,” I said. “There are quite a few of them 
about. They have been filming your walk.” 

“But who permitted it?” he inquired resentfully. “And why wasn’t 
I warned?” 

“Because you’d have refused, and the film is sorely 
needed.” 

“So you tricked me... That’s not nice, Vladimir Dmitriyevich,” 
he said reproachfully. 

“For the first and the last time in my life. Comrade Lenin! We 
have to show you to the workers. They are glad you’re getting 
better, but they want to see you with their own eyes even if only 
in a film. And it will be at least three months before you’re allowed 
to speak at a meeting.” 

“Three months my foot!” Lenin exclaimed. 

“That’s the decision of the doctors. And the workers are very 
worried. So we decided to film you taking a walk and show the 
film in the workers’ clubs first of all. The working class needs 
it.” 

“Well, if you did it for the sake of the workers, I forgive you.” 

We went on cheerfully, laughing and joking about the ruse we had 
thought up. 

“Just imagine — a cinematic conspiracy! A neat trick that was, 
I must say,” Vladimir Ilyich said good-naturedly. 

The cameramen, realising the “conspiracy” had been expo¬ 
sed, came out of their hiding-places and filmed our return. 
These were the best shots, because Vladimir Ilyich was laughing 
gaily. But. the rest of the film was very life-like and interesting, 
too. 

When Lenin was shown the film, he liked the scene by the 
Tsar-Cannon best of all. 
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A few days after that, a film was made entitled “Lenin Taking a 
Walk in the Kremlin Grounds”. It was released, first as a newsreel in 
the working-class districts, and later everywhere. The joy of the 
spectators was beyond description. As soon as they saw Lenin on the 
screen, they rose and broke into applause, shouting, “Long live 
Comrade Lenin!” 



LENIN AT A SUBBOTNIK 

It was May Day of 1920. 

The Bolshevik Party appealed to the working people to dispense 
with the holiday demonstration and to organise a national subbotnik 
(voluntary unpaid workday) instead. 

The working people responded with great enthusiasm. In early 
morning, Moscow’s factory and office workers started out in columns, 
singing revolutionary songs, to take part in the subbotnik. 

At the Kremlin, life stirred early that day. 

The employees of the government bodies were formed into groups 
and detachments and marched off to do the jobs assigned to them. 

The Red Army men who guarded the Kremlin could not leave 
their posts. So it was decided that they would do various jobs on 
the Kremlin grounds. 

The Kremlin guards were lined up in the square opposite their 
barracks. 

About nine in the morning Lenin walked into the square, saluted 
the commander military fashion and said: 
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“Comrade commander, please allow me to join your detachment 
to participate in the subbotnik!” 

The commander was momentarily at a loss, then he said: 

“By all means, Comrade Lenin, take a place at the right flank.” 

Lenin walked to the right flank briskly and took up his position 
there. A rumble of approval rolled over the formation. The Red 
Army men were happy that Lenin would be working with them. 

To the strains of a band, they marched to their assigned place. 
Their task was to clear the Kremlin square of piles of boards, logs 
and stones, to carry all this litter quite a long way off and arrange 
it in an orderly manner — boards together, logs together, etc. 

All started to work with a will. Lenin worked as hard as anybody 
else, taking only short breathers when the command was given for 
a five-minute smoke break. During those five minutes, Lenin would 
be in the centre of attention, joking, laughing, asking questions and 
telling stories. He was in an excellent mood. 

The news that Lenin had taken part in the subbotnik spread all 
over Moscow and was received with great delight. 
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